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cases were brought in the 1940s by Mexican-American parents who claimed that even
if there was no legal segregation there was de facto segregation by school board
regulation, usage, and custom.30 The courts found for the parents, but, as was so
often the case elsewhere, practice was harder to change than law. As late as 1970 a
federal judge ruled that Corpus Christi, Texas was actually operating a dual school
system for Mexican-Americans and ordered the board of education to submit a plan
for desegregation as provided in the Brown case.31
Thus the educational rights of America's two largest identifiable minorities were
linked in a common cause, the cause of stamping out a disjunctivitis that produced
major imbalances in school attendance, school achievement, and school satisfaction.
When the average years of schooling in California was twelve for Anglos, ten for
blacks, and eight for La Raza, the disease was still rampant. The imbalances in
attendance, teaching staffs, school board memberships, and administrative staffs were
documented for La Raza by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights as well as for
blacks.32 What is far more difficult to document in human terms in the history of
education is the decMlization of La Raza and the attempts, sometimes successful and
sometimes disastrous, to reeducate a people nourished in a traditional civilization but
determined to live in a modem one. This is the history of education that awaits to be
written. It is a story that has special particularities for the minorities of the United
States but it is a basic part of the American phenomenon of educational moderniza-
tion.
It is symbolic that just as the Brown case in 1954 which set off massive
integration of Southern schools was brought on behalf of black children so was a
major case in 1971 brought on behalf of Mexican-American children in the schools of
east Los Angeles. Both appealed to the equal protection of the laws as guaranteed by
the Fourteenth Amendment. Both were aimed at curing different forms of disjunc-
tivitis. On August 30, 1971 the California State Supreme Court decided in Serrano v.
Priest that the state's system of financing public schools through local property taxes
invidiously discriminated against poor children because it made the equality of
education provided in local schools dependent upon the wealth of the local school
district in which they happened to live. The court said: "by our decision today we
further the cherished idea of American education that in a democratic society free
public schools shall make available to all children equally the abundant gifts of
learning. This was the credo of Horace Mann which has been the heritage and the
inspiration of this country.*'33
30 See, for example, Mendez v. Westminster School District of Orange County (California) 64 F.
Supp. 544, affirmed 161 R 2nd 744 (9th Cir. 1947); Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent School
District, Civ. No. 388 (D.C W.D. Texas 1948).
31 Gsneros v. Corpus Christi Independent School District, Civ. No. 68O95 (D.C. S.D. Tex. Corpus
Christi Div. 1970.)
32 U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Mexican American Education Survey, report 1: "Ethnic
Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the Southwest," Government Printing
Office, Washington, D.C., April 1971.
33 John Serrano, Jr., etal. v. Ivy Baker Priest, 96 Cal, KPTR., 601. (August 30,1971).